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Higher Education in Louisiana 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY of higher edu- 
A cation in Louisiana was undertaken by a 
Commission on Higher Education appointed by the 
governor in 1954. In April 1955, the commission 
adopted a plan for the study that provided for a 
comprehensive analysis of all higher education in the 
State, with special emphasis on the State-supported 
institutions. The plan differed from those usually 
followed in that it included a thoroughgoing study 
of the management phase of higher education by a 
well-known management consulting firm and a 
study of the educational phases by professional 
educators. Obviously no clear line differentiates 
management from other phases of education. To 
aid in maintaining close coordination of the two 
phases of the study with a minimum duplication of 
effort, therefore, the commission provided for a 
coordinator for the study as a whole. 

In accordance with this plan, the needs for State- 
supported higher education through 1970 were 
appraised, the necessary outlay for educational and 
general expenditures and for additions to physical 
plants was determined, and the means for financing 
these developments so as to provide essential pro- 
grams and to maintain high quality instruction were 
identified. 

The final report containing the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations derived from the study 
was presented to the commission on June 18, 1956. 


*Associate director for university studies, Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, Ga. 
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By A. J. BRUMBAUGH* 


The Needs and Resources for Higher Education 

Briefly summarized, the major findings of the 
study are— 

The population of Louisiana will increase from 
2,684,000 in 1950 to 3,750,000 in 1970. There will 
be a shift in this population to urban centers of the 
State. 

The total full-time college enrollment in all 
Louisiana institutions will reach approximately 
83,000 by 1970-71, an increase of 132 percent over 
1955-56 enrollments. 

The State now maintains seven degree-granting 
institutions in addition to the State university at 
Baton Rouge which has its medical school at 
New Orleans and a junior college at Thibodaux. 
At the time of the study there were 12 privately 
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supported, degree-granting institutions and 1 junior 
college. 

These institutions, public and private, employ 
approximately 3,500 full-time members on their 
academic staffs excluding the medical school and the 
agricultural extension service, about 70 percent of 
whom devote their time largely or entirely to 
teaching. 

The programs of instruction offered in all the 
institutions cover practically the full range of arts, 
sciences, and the professions with the exception of 
veterinary medicine. There are no degree programs, 
however, in any of the State institutions in the fields 
of architecture, dentistry, pharmacy, and religion. 
Programs in these fields are available in one or more 
of the private institutions. Conversely, there are 
no degree programs in any of the private institutions 
in the fields of agriculture, forestry, library science, 
and industrial management. Programs in these 
fields are offered, however, in two or more of the 
State institutions. Opportunities for study in fields 
not currently available in the State institutions or 
not equally available to all residents of the State are 
provided through the compact agreements under 
the Southern Regional Education Board or through 
State-sponsored scholarships. 


There is considerable evidence that owing’ to com- 
petitive expansion of the State’s universities some 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication of programs 
has resulted. 

With a growing population, the economy’ of Lou- 
isiana will increase by about 80 percent by 1970. 
This change in the State’s economy will be reflected 
in a rising per capita income from $1,249 in 1953 to 
an income in the range of $1,520 to $1,870 by 1970. 
In the light of these economic developments, the 
State should be able to provide diversified programs 
of instruction, research, and service to meet the 
needs of all students without imposing an undue 
burden on its economy. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
on Facilities, Programs, and Instruction 


On the basis of criteria set forth in the report to 
guide the State in the establishment of new institu- 
tions, the report proposes that two 4-year under- 
graduate colleges, one for white students and one 
for Negro students, be established in New Orleans. 

The report further proposes that plans for the es- 
tablishment of a college for Negro students in the 
Lafayette region be abandoned. The commission 
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believes that these provisions, together with further 
expansion of the existing institutions and with the 
development of additional programs combining gen- 
eral and terminal semiprofessional and vocational] 
courses in strategic centers throughout the State, 
will provide adequately for the higher education 
needs of the State by 1970. 

The commission concludes that it will be better 
to use to the maximum existing facilities in private 
institutions and to hold to regional arrangements in 
professional fields in which programs are not offered 
in the State institutions than to establish State- 
supported programs in these fields, at least until 
such time as the inadequacy of existing State and 
regional facilities is clearly established. 

To aid the State in achieving essential economies, 
the report offers recommendations relating to over- 
specialization and proliferation of courses, the reduc- 
tion of classes with small enrollments, and the re- 
duction of many small duplicate and repeat sections. 

Recommendations are also made regarding adjust- 
ments and expansions or limitations of programs in 
the fields of agriculture, forestry, education, engineer- 
ing, fine arts, foreign languages, industrial arts, 
journalism, nursing, physical sciences, secretarial 
sciences, and research in the existing institutions. 

While the teaching loads of faculty members in 
the State institutions compare favorably with those 
in other institutions, increasing enrollments and 
impending shortages of competent teachers will make 
it necessary to increase teaching loads in terms of 
the number of students served. Accordingly, the 
report proposes that steps be taken to achieve a 
teaching load of 15 credit hours per week and an 
average of 25 students per class at the lower level 
(freshman and sophomore); 12 credit hours per week 
and an average of 20 students per class at the upper 
undergraduate level (junior and senior); 12 credit 
hours per week and an average of 10 students per 
class at the graduate level. If this teaching-load 
policy is adopted and achieved, the total teaching 
staff requirements will be about 1,000 persons fewer 
in 1970-71 than they will be if present policies are 
followed. Numerous recommendations also relate 
to student services and library resources and 
services. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
on the Organization of Higher Education 

Like many other States, Louisiana is confronted 
with the problem of achieving a satisfactory degree 
of coordination among all of its tax-supported 
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higher institutions. ‘The governing board of Louisi- 
ana State University is appointed by the governor. 
The State board of education, which is the governing 
body for all of the State colleges except the univer- 
sity, is elected by the people. The State superin- 
tendent of education has certain responsibilities for 
higher education, as is implied by the existence 
under his administration of certain staff officers such 
as the director of higher education, supervisor of 
college plants, supervisor of finance, and supervisor 
of research and statistics. 

A coordinating council whose membership includes 
three representatives from each of the two governing 
boards was created as a liaison agency between the 
State university and the State colleges. The director 
of higher education in the State department has 
served as chairman of this council. 


A presidents’ council composed of the presidents of 
the State institutions constitutes an informal agency 
for clearance on matters of mutual concern to the 
institutions. 


The need for better coordination than now exists is 
indicated by the following facts: (1) The provision 
for coordination of all policies, programs, and 
facilities through the coordinating council is not 
functioning properly; (2) the responsibilities of the 
State board and the State superintendent are not 
differentiated clearly; (3) the role of the State board 
of education is not clearly defined; (4) much of the 
work of the State board consists of administrative 
details; (5) staff work to develop policies for the 
State board’s consideration has not been provided. 


Many proposals have been made over the years 
for major organizational changes. ‘These proposals 
have been debated and criticized, but none has been 
adopted. After studying the situation from all 
angles, the commission concluded that the existing 
plan of a coordinating council and a presidents’ 
council, if made to function properly, would provide 
the most acceptable and workable means of coordina- 
tion between the Louisiana State University and the 
colleges. To this end, it would be necessary to 
reconstitute the coordinating council so as to provide 
for equal representation from Louisiana State 
University and from the State board and for a 
secretarial staff responsible only to the council. It 
would also require the development of explicit state- 
ments of the responsibility and authority of the 
governing boards, the State superintendent of 
education, and the presidents’ council. When it 
is reconstituted and adequately staffed, the func- 
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tions of the coordinating council should be to un- 
dertake continuing studies of the State’s needs in 
higher education; to define and maintain continuing 
surveillance over the mission of each public institu- 
tion; to delineate the broad elements of the program 
necessary to achieve these missions; to recommend 
policies, missions, and programs to the respective 
boards for preventing uneconomical duplication of 
programs and facilities among the public institutions 
and in the public institutions of specialized programs 
offered by the private institutions in the same region. 
The coordinating council should look to the presi- 
dents’ council for recommendations on programs in 
major subject areas; educational policies with 
reference to curriculums, standards, faculties, and 
teaching methods; and general policies related to 
student aid, student guidance, auxiliary enterprises, 
student centers, and other matters of common 
interest. 

The report also deals with the internal organization 
of State-supported institutions. The recommenda- 
tions here follow the conventional pattern of pro- 
viding for a president, a dean of student services, a 
dean of academic affairs, and a business manager. 
The relative responsibilities of each of these officers 
are indicated in some detail. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
on Business and Plant Management 


The section of the report dealing with business and 
plant management goes into considerable detail on 
such matters as budget planning and control, the 
management and control of auxiliary enterprises, 
purchasing operations, and the direction of classified 
personnel. This section also points out that the 
State might save as much as $56 million through 
1970 on the construction of auxiliary enterprise 
facilities if recommendations presented are followed. 

On the management and maintenance of physical 
plants, many detailed recommendations are made for 
the improvement and more economical operation of 
the physical facilities of the institutions. For exam- 
ple, an analysis of the use of instructional space 
shows that for the institutions in Louisiana the range 
of utilization of classrooms is from 38 to 61 percent, 
and for laboratories 25 to 49 percent. Similarly, the 
use of classroom stations ranges from 44 to 65 per- 
cent; and of student stations in laboratories from 40 
to 68 percent. Some recommendations on the ex- 
tension of the number of hours a week of the class 
schedule and better distribution of class schedules 
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are made for the improved use of classroom and 
laboratory space. 


Future Plant Requirements 


An analysis of future plant requirements in re- 
lation to future enrollments indicates that by 1970 
the State will be required to expend about $105 
million for additional construction and for converting 
present surplus space to other uses and for replacing 
temporary facilities. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that standards for space utilization 
proposed in the report will be accepted and enforced. 


Cost and Financing of Higher Education in Louisiana 


An analysis of cost data on higher education in 
Louisiana shows that the total State expenditures 
for all education increased from $25.3 million to 
about $140.2 million or 454 percent from 1940-41 
to 1954-55. The net cost to the State for higher 
education increased from $6.8 million in 1940-41 to 
$25.2 million in 1954-55. Translated into the net 
cost to the State per full-time student in higher 
education, the increase was from $543 to $855 from 
1940 to 1951; and from $855 to $1,108 from 1951-52 to 
1954-55. The percent of the total State expenditures 
devoted to higher education declined from 8.5 to 7.1 
during the 15-year period. Likewise, of all the State 
funds spent for education the amount devoted to 
higher education declined from 26.9 to 14.2 percent 
during the 15-year period. 

Estimates of expenditures for higher education 
based upon projected enrollments, staff requirements, 
and increased physical facilities indicate that the 
aggregate educational and general expenditures will 
increase from about $29.8 million per annum in 
1954-55 to about $51.7 million in 1970-71 or about 
73.5 percent. The total estimated cost by 1970 
would have been about $12 million more if the pro- 
jections had been made upon the basis of present 
policies and practices. 

Projections of income available to higher education 
are based on assumptions of continued appropria- 
tions of 39 percent of the State’s general fund, with 
allowance for moderate increase from other sources. 
When projected costs are related to projected income 
available to higher education (and other State pur- 
poses), it is found that projected expenditures will 
exceed total income by about $9.5 million in 1960, 
almost $4 million in 1965, and approximately $7.5 
million in 1970. 

The State will be confronted with the problem of 
how to make up for this deficit. Various methods 
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are to: (1) Reduce the scope of all the programs, 
(2) seek additional support from State sources, 
(3) request additional funds from other levels of 
government, and (4) adopt policies which increase 
the student’s share of cost. 

Of these possibilities, the report concludes that 
the gap can be bridged most readily and appropri- 
ately by increasing the student’s share of the total 
cost. It points out that Louisiana ranks 54th among 
55 land-grant colleges and State universities in gen- 
eral fees and charges for auxiliary enterprise services 
charged to students. Accordingly, recommenda- 
tions are made for increases of fees in various amounts 
at the State university, the State colleges, and F. T. 
Nichols Junior College. On the basis of recom- 
mendations made in the report, Louisiana can during 
the next 15 years save about $300 million in con- 
struction and operating costs over the cost that 
would result from the continuation of present poli- 
cies and present fees. 


General Observations 

The program offered in the report is practical and 
attainable. It is an integrated program of which 
the consistency of various elements has been tested. 
It contains provisions for its own continuing self- 
evaluation and adjustment as conditions change, 
new needs arise and old ones disappear. Its develop- 
ment has been based upon extensive and intensive 
research conducted by scholars who live in the State 
and understand the needs. Its adoption as a whole 
can guide the State in the development of institu- 
tions of higher education through the difficult years 
of growth that lie ahead. 





Interuniversity Fellowships for Chinese 


Study 


FivE YOUNG SCHOLARS are spending the current 
academic year in Formosa under a new interuniver- 
sity fellowship program to help American specialists 
on China improve their knowledge of the Chinese 
language. Supported by the Ford Foundation and 
administered by Cornell University, the 2-year ex- 
perimental program will operate along lines agreed 
to by 11 other universities in the United States and 
Canada which offer graduate programs in Chinese 
studies. ‘These universities are California (Berke- 
ley), Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Stanford, Toronto, Washington (Seattle), 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 
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War Orphans’ Schooling 


DEPARTURE in the field of veterans’ affairs 

became the law of the land this past summer. 
It promises to have an effect on the Nation’s colleges 
and universities for many years to come—by no 
means an effect of the magnitude of either the World 
War II or Korean GI Bill, but one that will be felt, 
nonetheless. It is the War Orphans Education 
Program, Public Law 634 of the 84th Congress, 
a program already nicknamed the “Junior GI Bill.” 
It was signed into law by the President on June 29, 
1956. However, payments under the law did not 
begin until October 1. 

This program marks the first time that veterans 
legislation has granted educational benefits to persons 
other than those who have served in the armed forces. 
Under the new law, the benefits are extended to 
children of World War I, World War II, or Korea 
veterans who died of injuries or diseases resulting 
from their military service. Since the children 
generally must be between 18 and 23 years of age— 
usually beyond their high school years—it is likely 
that a large proportion of them will be heading for 
the college campus. 


Numbers Involved 


A total of more than 150,000 young men and 
women are expected to become eligible for Govern- 
ment grants to continue their schooling and, in the 
words of the law, to attain “the educational status 
which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained but for the death of their parent.”” During 
the current fiscal year which ends June 30, 1957, the 
Veterans Administration expects an average training 
load of 7,500 young people. This, of course, is a 
year-round average, higher when school is 'n session 
and lower during summer vacation periods. 

As the program gains momentum, the number of 
students in school is expected to increase. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the average 
number will probably be more than 9,000; in the 
fiscal year following, it will probably be 14,000. 
But 14,000 by no means would constitute the peak. 
For there are in this Nation today thousands of 


*Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, 
Veterans Administration. 
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children of deceased World War II veterans, now in 
their early teens. They will reach the age for 
eligibility in the early or middle 1960’s. When the 
peak of the program does arrive, it is expected that 
between 25,000 and 30,000 young men and women 
will be in school in an average month. 

In terms of numbers, however, the program will 
never approach that for veterans of World War II 
under the GI Bill, nor even that for Korea veterans 
under the Korean GI Bill. But they will arrive at 
the school registrar’s office—by twos or threes or by 
tens or hundreds. Since school officials and admin- 
istrators may wish to gain familiarity with the 
program, so that they may welcome these young 
people with understanding, program highlights are 
presented here. 

Eligibility 

To be eligible, the young man or woman’s parent 
must have died of a disease or injury in active war- 
time service. If death occurred after military 
service, the veteran must have been discharged 
under other-than-dishonorable conditions. 

Although schooling generally is limited to young 
people between 18 and 23, it may begin before age 
18—if the potential student is out of high school, 
is above the age of compulsory school attendance, 
and if Veterans Administration finds it would be to 
his best interests to begin his education before 
reaching 18. And it may continue for several years 
after age 23: if the young man or woman served in 
the armed forces instead of going to school; if the 
veteran-parent dies after his child is 18 but not 
yet 23; and if the young person was between 18 and 
23 when the law went into effect. 

Thus the program is not for youngsters of ele- 
mentary or high school age; not for adolescents in 
their early teens. It is for young men and women 
on the threshold of life. It is to equip them to meet 
the future—as they might have been equipped had 
their parent lived. 


Amount of Training Provided 


An eligible young man or woman may receive 
up to 36 months of schooling under the program. 
This is the equivalent of a 4-year college course, 
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with time out for summer vacations. The amount 
of training previously taken by young veterans 
under the Korean GI Bill or Public Law 894 (for 
the disabled) will be deducted from the 36-month 


basic entitlement. 


Nature of Schooling Permitted 


The emphasis is on a “program of education”; 
on schooling for a purpose; on any curriculum or 
combination of school subjects generally accepted 
as necessary to reach a specified goal. The goal 
may be to acquire a general education; education 
for a profession, such as law or medicine; or educa- 
tion for a vocation, such as bookkeeping. But a 
goal there must be, as well as an educational program 
leading to it. A smattering of this and that—sub- 
jects entirely unrelated would not be permitted. 

Moreover, the training must be taken in school, 
and only in school. The law prohibits on-the-job 
training, on-the-farm training, correspondence school 
training, training taken at home by radio or tele- 
vision, and training taken in foreign countries. 

Training may be taken in public or private sec- 
ondary schools, vocational schools, business schools, 
junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
professional schools, scientific or technical schools, 
colleges and universities, or any other schools that 
offer education at the secondary level or above. 

Under the law only those who have completed 
their high school education or quit school before 
completing it may take training below the college 
level. Furthermore courses below college level must 
consist of specialized training to fit the young 
person for vocational employment. 


Rates of Payment 


While students are in school under the program, 
the Government will pay a monthly allowance in 
their behalf. Until they reach their majority they 
generally will not receive the money directly; in- 
stead, it will go to their living parent or guardian. 

Rates are $110 a month for students in school full 
time; $80 for those on three-quarter time; and $50 
a month for those on half-time. Less than half- 
time training is not permitted. For cooperative 
courses—those alternating classroom study and 
related experience on the job—the rate is $90 a 
month. Cooperative training must be on a full- 
time basis. 

As in the case with veteran-students under the 
Korean GI Bill, the monthly allowances are paid 
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after the end of each month of school completed. 
But before Veterans Administration can make a 
payment, it must receive a certification, signed 
both by the student and by an official of his school, 
that he was enrolled and attending class during the 
month. 

Checks usually go out within 20 days after Vet- 
erans Administration receives the certifications. 
Schools can insure that students receive checks 
promptly by sending the completed certifications to 
their Veterans Administration regional offices im- 
mediately after the close of each month. Delays 
can result in possible hardship for the students. 

The dollar-per-month-per-student fee—paid to 
schools to help defray administrative expenses of 
handling the Korean GI Bill program—also will 
be paid under the War Orphans Education program. 
In contrast to the Korean GI Bill which allows 
veterans to make only one change of course, the 
War Orphans program permits up to two such 
changes, if need be. 


Restorative Training for Disabled 


The program makes special provision for young 
men and women unable to pursue regular education 
because of physical or mental disabilities. For 
them, special restorative training may be provided, 
including speech and voice correction, lipreading, 
braille reading and writing, one-handed typewriting, 
personal adjustment training and the like. This 
special training is offered not as an end in itself but 
as a means of surmounting roadblocks so that 
students eventually may find the way opened for 
the usual forms of schooling. 

A monthly allowance of $110 will be paid in 
behalf of persons receiving special restorative train- 
ing. The allowance may be increased if the cost 
of fees and tuition is high. But the period of 
training will be proportionately shortened. 

How much restorative training? This depends 
upon how much Veterans Administration determines 
is needed to overcome or lessen the handicap of the 
young man or woman’s disability, to the point 
where regular education may be pursued. But it 
may not exceed 36 months. 


Application Procedures 


Some understanding of procedures to be followed 
by the student in applying may also benefit college 
administrators. Application brings into play a 
three-way partnership: the young man or woman 
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planning to go to school; his parent or guardian; 
and the Veterans Administration. Students over 
21 may act in their own behalf. 

As the initial step, the parent or guardian files 
an application for the school-going boy or girl with 
the appropriate Veterans Administration regional 
office, which will handle the case, and not with 
VA Central Office in Washington, D. C. The VA 
checks its records to determine whether the young 
man or woman meets basic eligibility requirements 
for schooling. If he does, VA issues a “provisional 
approval.” 

Next, VA schedules educational or vocational 
counseling to help the applicant—along with his 
surviving parent or guardian—plan a program of 
education best suited to his aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests. ‘The counseling session may well prove 
to be one of the most significant events in the life 
of a young person who probably has just finished 
high school and has had no work experience—and 
who is without the guidance, the companionship, 
the steadying influence of a father. 

Meanwhile, the living parent or guardian has a 
further role in the application procedure. With the 
help of the vocational counselor, he must prepare 
an “educational plan.” The plan must show the 
selected goal, the program of education, the school 
or schools the student plans to attend, and an 
estimate of how much the entire education will cost. 
When the plan is signed by the parent or guardian, 
it becomes part of the application. Finally, if 
everything is in order, VA approves the application, 
and the young man or woman is ready to begin 
school. 


When Government Allowances Begin 


But even after the student enrolls in school, he 
cannot expect to receive the Government allowances 
immediately. Under the law, payments are made 
at some time after the end of each month of training 
completed—and then, only after VA has received 
a certification, signed by the student and his school, 
stating that he has been in attendance all month. 

Like veteran-trainees under the Korean GI Bill, 
War Orphan students can count on roughly 2 
months to elapse from the time they begin school to 
the time they receive their first VA check. After 
that, however, the checks will be forthcoming 
regularly each month, for as long as the student 
A student would therefore be 
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well advised to have sufficient money of his own to 
tide him over until his first Government check 
arrives. The entire process—from filing the initial 
application to receipt of the first check—would, of 
course, take still longer. VA’s estimate is 90 days. 


Questions That May Arise 

Both schools and students will very likely have 
many questions about the War Orphans Education 
program. For instance, some will ask whether they 
may begin school before receiving VA’s final ap- 
proval. It is possible for them to, but they should 
first obtain the initial “provisional approval,” estab- 
lishing basic eligibility. Then, after counseling and 
final approval of the educational plan, VA payments 
under certain conditions may be made from the date 
of entrance into school. 

But what if counseling subsequently discloses to 
the student that he has made an unwise choice of 
course? As noted earlier students may make two 
program changes. In some instances, perhaps, course 
adjustments could be made, so that the student 
would not be charged with a change of program. 
But in other instances, a change would be required. 
If so, the student would have an option of receiving 
his allowances starting with the new course, so as 
not to be charged with a program change. 

Another question likely to arise is this: “What 
course of action would be recommended to a student 
who has selected an objective requiring more than 
36 months—or four academic years—to reach?” If 
he is under 21 and eligible for death compensation 
payments from VA, it might be to his advantage to 
continue receiving the death compensation payments 
for a period of time while in school, and apply later 
for War Orphans Schooling: benefits to cover the last 
36 months of his education. For full and complete 
answers to these, and many other questions likely to 
arise, school officials and students are advised to 
write or call at their nearest VA regional offices. 


Significance of the Program 

In an American age when more education becomes 
increasingly essential for employment as well as for 
meaningful living, the War Orphans Education pro- 
gram opens a door to hundreds of young men and 
women who otherwise might be deprived of their 
birthright of opportunity. They will be turning to 
the Nation’s schools and colleges for realization of 
their hopes and dreams. For many of them, bright 
futures are now in sight. 
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College and University Salaries, 1955-56 


N A RECENT STUDY made by Hollis and 

Martorana for the Office of Education, wide 
variation was shown to exist from State to State 
and from region to region, in interinstitutional plan- 
ning to meet future problems.’ It also indicated 
that in some areas comprehensive studies have been 
concluded within the past 5 years, or are now in 
process, in one or more such broad areas as organi- 
zation and administration, financing, enrollment, 
programs, capital outlay, faculty, and the junior 
college. The conclusion points to the need for more 
thorough and comprehensive studies, particularly of 
problems nationwide in scope. By inference, one 
of these areas requiring careful study is the salary 
structure of all types of higher educational institu- 
tions. The present article briefly summarizes the 
findings of such a study just completed by the 
National Education Association.? 


Salaries and Faculty Shortages 


In the face of the “impending tidal wave of stu- 
dents,”’ college and university administrators will 
undoubtedly canvass every possible means of serving 
a larger number of students, or a constant number 
of students more effectively, within the limits of 
their total budgets. Since instructional salaries are 
much the largest item in the budget, and since the 
quality of the institution’s program is determined by 
the work in the classroom, the amount of money 
paid to each teacher becomes a first concern. 

The specific figures indicating exactly what the 
most attractive conditions are—top salaries, by 
type of institution and by geographic region—are 
the most potent arguments to support a recruitment 
program. Despite the inevitable reexamination of 
current practices and existing attitudes toward 
student-teacher ratios, the fact stands out that 
many competent candidates for teaching will be 
needed during the next decade. The present short- 
age threatens to become more acute, which means 


*Dr. Maul is assistant director, Research Division, National 
Education Association. 

1 Ernest V. Hollis and S. V. Martorana. “Advance Planning for Higher 
Education in the United States,” Higher Education XII (March 1956), pp. 101-8. 

2 National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries Paid and 
Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1955-56,” Research 
Bulletin, 34 (October 1956) pp. 109-165. 
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that a systematic approach must be developed to 
capture the interest of students who give promise of 
success in teaching. And certainly the superior 
student is anxious to know about the top rounds of 
the ladder. How far, with the required talents, can 
he go? What has college teaching to offer beyond 
the rather widely advertised median salary? 


Range of Faculty Salaries 


The study was designed to provide these specific 
items of information. The report shows that 
salaries do go up to $18,000 for 9 months of teaching 
service, and that opportunities in the $10,000- 
$15,000 bracket are available. Some top administra- 
tive posts do pay salaries up to and even beyond 
$30,000 per year, and a considerable number pay 
from $12,000 to $18,000. True, there are few 
positions paying high salaries but ambitious young 
students also know (or should be soberly advised) 
that the top opportunities are not numerous in 
salesmanship, advertising, insurance, accounting, 
commerce and transportation, government service, 
and the many other occupations now competing for 
the superior college graduate. The critica] student 
today knows that not all who enter any field of 
employment will reach the top. But he wants to be 
assured that there really are some top opportunities 
to be competed for; that he is not choosing a field in 
which the median salary represents just about the 
ultimate to which he may aspire. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that not enough em- 
phasis has been placed on the top opportunities in 
the educational field. In general, faculty salaries 
are not publicly known. A few of the very large 
institutions, some of them paying the best salaries 
in the Nation, maintain a policy of not releasing 
salary information for any purpose. Therefore, 
much of the recruitment effort is limited to a recita- 
tion of the nonmonetary satisfaction, such as the 
rewards of working with youth and with growing 
minds. Certainly this intangible compensation is 
substantial, and certainly many thousands of devoted 
teachers are continuing in service year after year 
because of their readiness to dedicate their lives to the 
cause of education. But the future need for com- 
petent college teachers will be very great, and all 
favorable factors must be known to those who 
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Table 1.—Distribution of salaries paid to full-time instructional personnel in 730 degree-granting institutions for 9 months of service, 
by type of institution, 1955-56 
























































Nonpublic colleges Total * 
Non- | Munic- (by enrollment) 
State | public ipal Land- | State | Teachers 
Salary range univer- | univer- | univer- | grant | colleges | colleges 
sities sities sities 1,000 500- | Under Cumu- 
and 999 500 |Number | lative 
over percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$18,000 and over__________-} 10 ~ |. eae tt ER cc a Rear 35 0. 045 
17,500-17,999_____ ee 1 Sea: OAC ION, eS shes 9 0. 056 
17000-17499... .-..-2-.1.- 9 SES ED aes See @ ‘ 12 0.071 
aaa 3 | eee 2 ledveciestyenan sins are -- 8 0. 081 
16,000-16,499 _. ......-.--- 7 | i mena eres _ SPORE RERSe PEPE! bre 19 0. 106 
15,500-15,999 6 3 eee Ds tows ster oe ee ae ee 11 0. 120 
15000-15099... . ........... 34 dt ee MO hs Sah dcbhewdennde mas 9 ie 82 0. 224 
tS | eee 21 sh RE gS: eons EA aps ee ie 31 0. 263 
14,000-14,499.___________- 25 31 1 EE SEE se cipakbode peace kll 57 0. 336 
eae... donors 46 10 1 5 ee Pees we uch. 57 | 0.408 
13,000-13,499_._ . ..._ 222228 37 44 2 Me aso as ccacteeraend % Reet 3 84 0. 515 
kk eee 53 BAS | SE RS Dee AD no WOMURL 82 0. 619 
i) eee 128 103 3 de Ee eee eee | 1 236 0. 920 
SRP eee ce cco oes 21 5 3 Ye PERN ooingettcety | TRIO Fea mane 29 0. 957 
TRD-10 90 |. ck ce 36 _ 3 ee ER ee ree aR 54 1.025 
Oe eet 123 27 6 102 1 | 158 1. 226 
ik Sk re 32 19 1 _. @ Eere perercges ee a Seen 53 1, 294 
Cf Lo. ee 57 94 27 a PA eee es 1 179 1. 521 
IGMUU-90,999 | . . 2. 2-5 Lae 65 19 41 NE LSE 2 es eee 130 1. 687 
Ce  _  —e 46 20 10 CECE Seerouenes” 1 ; 80 1. 789 
10,400-10,599_____.____-- 136 110 51 og Ee ee ee a 1. CHOB152 | 309 2. 182 
le | ne 88 16 33 53 1 és 2 1 ‘tol 145 2. 366 
10,000-10,199____________- 225 182 37 167 Sseseswes 14 4 |. i, 475 2.970 
td cae dd EE 62 30 67 ee 1 2 ee 182 3. 202 
Oe SPIO 111 28 16 81 a ee  ¢ > aS ‘ 170 3.418 
Oe eit ERS 156 175 14 Sf ae 3 SG ee 368 3. 886 
DIP bc cnc eoh cues 131 48 25 119 225 14 17 O. .24i.2 489 4. 508 
OS 337 349 13 ee ee 16 16 1 760 5.475 
Oe 4 ee 145 48 35 117 43 2 7 Fla cnwtte 312 5. 872 
a 303 101 77 291 7 ‘19 10 SN Oe 556 6. 579 
Sg : pO 388 184 60 354 38 29 25 10 1 785 7. 578 
| 328 130 51 277 20 15 12 5 1 618 8. 364 
ce cee Ee 552 221 43 413 37 18 54 24 3; 1,015 9.655 
SO eS, 403 103 46 339 21 24 26 11 2 694 | 10.538 
7,600-7,799 : as 408 168 73 371 56 235 54 17 9| 1,100| 11.937 
ot, aaa 664 292 118 559 46 70 69 42 aa} 1,095)- 13.701 
REE: 605 244 115 532 168 129 55 11 8 | 1,461 | 15.570 
oo 794 421 118 758 169 106 89 46, 16} 1,917 | 18.008 
ere 668 191 170 571 64 137 62 14 10 | 1,437 | 19.836 
00, RSS 911 260 87 836 150 164 103 43 13 | 1,924 | 22.284 
Fe OE ITE 919 462 89 797 123 187 116 63 30 | 2,194} 25.075 
Nn COE 1, 122 349 124 | 1,023 177 421 104 58 17 | 2,635 | 28.427 
SO Eee 1, 249 563 116 | 1,075 358 419 220 108 56 | 3,390 | 32.739 
GIP OT. on wcecnccceecs 1,219 345 87 | 1,064 242 304 169 54 35 | 2,743 | 36.228 
AS, ee 1, 352 394 99 | 1,170 453 304 190 86 66 | 3,263 | 40.379 
OU eae 1, 367 618 105 | 1,292 704 557 303 156 83 | 4,358 | 45.922 
| «SOs 1, 331 514 143 | 1,229 605 523 261 181 85 | 4,074} 51.105 
| ee 1, 465 843 133 | 1,502 544 387 414 266 136 | 4,749 | 57.146 
See aee?.. -..........% 1,491 561 126 | 1,390 670 498 413 239 148 | 4,615 | 63.016 
oe eS 1, 212 511 98 | 1,223 546 412 400 263 170 | 4,077 | 68.202 
te 1, 386 699 103 | 1,400 740 440 493 416 292 | 5,138 | 74.738 
ae 532 79 | 1,215 584 266 532 389 322 | 4,336 | 80.254 
ag _ ee 1, 229 607 81 | 1,305 589 220 453 414 370 | 4,423 | 85.880 
| Oe 623 358 37 842 383 160 385 305 273 | 2,929 | 89.606 
Ly, 716 331 36 840 383 98 313 302 336 | 2,879 | 93.268 
3,400-3 599 IO: 394 163 28 482 191 40) 176 195 237 | 1,673 | 95.396 
ee ae 401 151 5 526 112 35 104 168 236 | 1,456 | 97.249 
Ras nenceduvceses 201 90 1 345 76 45 68 168 203 | 1,038 | 98.569 











® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 State and 2 nonpublic universities that are also land-grant colleges are included in both groups. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of salaries paid to full-time instructional personnel in 730 degree-granting institutions for 9 months of service, 
by type of institution, 1955-56—Continued 
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Nonpublic colleges Total * 
Non- | Munic- (by enrollment) 
State | public ipal Land- | State {Teachers 
Salary range univer- | univer- | univer- | grant | colleges | colleges 
sities sities sities 1,000 500- | Under Cumu- 
: and 999 500 |Number/! lative 
| over percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 11 12 
Se 73 22 1 121 12 16 21 74 | 108 391 | 99.066 
2,600-2,799 _ _ - 126 ae 145 12 8 16 53 65 332 | 99.489 
EY ee 23 bee ae 25 5 2 17 26 56 140 | 99.667 ‘ 
Below £000.64 5. 2-~-2--nu< 129 gd ee 128 Mi tissnciskii 17 27 74 262 | 100.000 
Number of individuals re- 
feet edbaidece ee 27,406 | 11,979 | 2,835 | 26,186} 8,561 | 6,308 | 5,815 | 4,289 | 3,474 | 78,613 |______-- 
Median salary. -_-__.-------- | $5,649 | $5,585 | $6,435 | $5,458 | $4,992 | $5,401 | $4,756 | $4,411 | $4,081 | $5,243 |... ____ 
Number of institutions re- | 7 
SENG bh tienesnewdacn® | 69 65 12 70 104 104 84 104 155 730 frat --- 
| 





® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 State and 2 nonpublic universities that are also land-grant coileges are included in both groups. 


present the profession to superior students all along 
the line, but particularly as they plan graduate work. 

It is not enough just to “encourage” students to 
consider teaching as a profession. Teaching is in 
keen competition with other professions which base 
their appeal almost entirely on salaries—beginning 
and ultimate. Without doubt many fine personali- 
ties are lost from classroom service each year because 
the top-level opportunities have not been presented 
as forcefully as conditions justify. 

The accompanying chart provides a brief survey 
of instructional salaries, but the median tells only a 
part of the story. It is all too easy to lose sight of 
the fact that one-half of all teachers are at or above 
the announced figure. Table 1 provides much more 
meaningful material. 

The highest median salary for teachers of all 
ranks—$6,435—is paid in municipal universities. 
But there are few of these institutions, and a more 
concise picture of the situation is found in the othe: 
multiple-unit institutions: The median salary is 
$5,649 in State universities, $5,585 in nonpublic 
universities, and $5,458 in land-grant colleges. Here 
the point to note, however, is that salaries for 9 
months of teaching service go up to and beyond 
$18,000. There are few of these positions, but there 
is a challenging number of teaching positions in the 
$12,000 and higher and in the $10,000 to $12,000 
range. And the teaching positions paying $1,000 
per month for 9 months of service are inviting in the 
frequency with which they are reported by all but 
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two of the nine types of institutions shown in the 
table. Of course, these salaries cannot be guaran- 
teed to a student who elects to prepare for college 
teaching, but neither can an attractive salary be 
assured to the student who chooses to major in, say, 
business administration, to name only one of several 
fields having a wide appeal to college students, 
chiefly on the basis of readily quoted top salaries. 


Salaries and Faculty Recruitment Problems 


The grim fact is that, because of low salaries, the 
teaching profession is waging a losing fight for the 
number of students of high intelligence and fine 
personality, particularly male students, needed to 
staff the schools. On the one hand, this fact must 
be used more persuasively to ealarge the support 
of education. On the other hand, we must not 
permit it to exercise a devastating effect upon our 
recruitment efforts; we must seize every opportunity 
to bring out the brighter side of the salary picture. 
True, these attractive salaries are lamentably few, 
and years of outstanding service are prerequisite to 
their attainment, but we cannot measure the pos- 
sibilities of their inspiration. Favorable presenta- 
tion of the ultimate possibilities may be the spark 
needed to excite the interest of a potential teacher. 

To look below the median, as the facts are itemized 
in table 1, is to appreciate the enormity of the task 
ahead. Many thousands of teachers are struggling 
along, barely above the subsistence level. Column 
12 shows the cumulative percentage of teachers at 
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Table 2.—Median salaries paid to certain college and university administrative officers for 12 months of service, 1955-56 
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each salary level, from lowest to highest. Columns are the presidents of the small nonpublic colleges, 


2 through 10 show the situation in each of the 
different types of institutions. These data are 
presented by geographic region in detail in the full 
report, but these medians are indicative of the 
differences: Far West, $5,758; Middle Atlantic, 
$5.481; Middle, $5,456; New England, $5,417; 
Southwest, $4,920; Northwest, $4,900; Southeast, 
$4,799. The median salary for teachers of all 
ranks in all types of institutions is almost one 
thousand dollars more in one region than in another. 


College and University Administrative Salaries 


The full report also itemizes the salaries of 33 
different administrative officers. For all presidents 
the range is from $3,700 to $32,250, with a median 
of $11,314. But in municipal universities the range 
is from $12,250 to $25,250, with a median of $19,500. 
In nonpublic universities the range is from $9,700 
to $32,250, with a median of $18,125. In State 
universities, the range is from $11,300 to $32,250, 
with a median of $17,000. At the other extreme 
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whose salaries range from less than $5,000 to a top 
of $15,250, with a median of $7,900. As shown by 
the examples in table 2, salaries of other adminis- 
trative officers also cover a wide range in each type 
of institution and each geographic region. 


Salary Schedules and Ranks 


The acute shortage of qualified candidates in 


certain fields is also brought out in the report. It 
shows that many institutions maintain salary 
schedules which stipulate beginning salaries for 
each rank, and the qualifications required of a 
new teacher to attain each rank. But the scarcity 
of candidates has led to the abandonment of these 
provisions. In some cases a candidate has been 
offered a higher beginning salary than that provided 
by the schedule. In other cases the candidate has 
been offered a higher rank than his qualifications 
justify. In not a few cases both of these expediencies 
are being practiced. Such reports point up the 
highly selective nature of the present shortage. 
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U. S. Information Agency 


and Advanced Learning Abroad 


O ANY PEOPLE, like ourselves, who believe 

implicitly in the power of knowledge to move 
men in the direction of “freedom, progress, and 
peace,” it is natural that institutions of advanced 
learning should be of special importance. They are 
significant in the work of the U. S. Information 
Agency, which deals intimately with explanation 
abroad of “those important aspects of the life and 
culture of the people of the United States which 
facilitate understanding of the policies and objectives 
of the Government of the United States.” 

A basic principle guiding the work of the U. S. 
Information Agency in higher education, as in other 
fields abroad, is that the foundations of good inter- 
national relations are soundest when they are built 
upon people-to-people ties. The Government, at 
best, can only facilitate and supplement in terms of 
the national welfare the exchanges of information, 
material, and personnel which regularly take place 
between institutions of higher learning in this country 
and abroad. The yardstick governing the activity 
of the U. S. Information Agency is the mission which 
has been given to the Agency by President Eisen- 
hower: “to submit evidence to peoples of other 
nations * * * that the objectives and policies of 
the United States are in harmony with and will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace.” 


Function of Cultural Affairs Officer 


While the projection of American perspectives 
abroad is not a new profession, a cultural affairs 
officer has a more specific function than any that 
existed in the prewar American Foreign Service. 
Since 1953 he has been a member of the overseas 
staff of the U. S. Information Agency, assigned to 
the staff of the chief of an American diplomatic 
mission. He reports directly to a public affairs 
officer, who is the principal officer of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency in an overseas post. The cultural 


*Professor of government and politics, University of Maryland; 
Chief, Information Center Service, overseas book and related 
cultural activities, U. S. Information Agency, 1953-1954. 
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affairs officer is in a two-way ‘intellectual traffic be- 
tween the United States and the post to which he 
has been appointed. In this sense he both gives and 
receives. He often takes the initiative in establish- 
ing contacts with foreign universities. As a repre- 
sentative of the United States, he appears frequently 
before students and instructors of foreign institu- 
tions. Whether his discourse has to do with aspects 
of United States culture, the American economy, or 
the practices of representative government, the 
cultural affairs officer must be prepared to offer an 
accurate and stimulating presentation of the sub- 
ject—preferably in the familiar tongue of the 
students. 


Books and Other Publications 


As a result of his contacts with universities, the 
cultural affairs officer learns at first hand the needs 
of students and faculty for books and other publica- 
tions. When these needs can be met with American 
publications, and the materials required are con- 
sonant with the Agency’s mission, collections of 
pertinent publications are given to worthy institutes 
or to libraries of the universities. The need of the 
recipient and the merit of the book, measured by its 
content, are the standards of selection. 

A few samples of recent presentations will illus- 
trate the extent of the service provided by the U. S. 
Information Agency to institutions abroad: 


On rehabilitation, and on psychology for 
teachers, social workers, and parents, to the 
Director of Special Education of the Chilean 
Rehabilitation Program, Santiago; 

On curriculum development in Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii, to the head of Christian Teacher 
Training College, Djakarta; 

A “miniature library” of 100 basic books of 
American literature, for a group of colleges in 
India instituting their first courses in this 
subject; 

On science and on vocational education in 
agriculture, to the Booker T. Washington In- 
stitute in Monrovia; 
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Elementary and secondary textbooks with 
emphasis on technology, to a textbook revision 
group in the Ministry of Education in Baghdad; 

Sample elementary and secondary texts in 
government, history, geography, health, lan- 
guage for service, to the Ministry of Education 
in the Argentine Government; 

On vocational education, to the Minister of 
Public Instruction for Sicily in Palermo; 

On correspondence courses, to institutes or- 
ganizing correspondence courses in Belgrade; 

Elementary science textbooks, to the Ministry 
of Education in Amman; 

Textbooks in science, engineering, and educa- 
tion, for long term loan, to university students 
in Katmandu. 

Among many universities which have received 
collections of pertinent publications are Lisbon, 
Coimbra, Toulouse, Heidelberg, Gottingen, Dacca, 
and Santiago de Chile. ; 

The Office of Private Cooperation of the Agency 
has encouraged college and university affiliations 
between more than 15 American institutions and 
corresponding schools of higher learning overseas. 
Following an affiliation agreement, the American 
universities have initiated such projects as the 
establishment of American reading rooms containing 
book and periodical collections in specific areas of 
interest to the foreign universities. Radio programs, 
produced by the American universities for overseas 
broadcast to the affiliate universities, are included in 
this project, as are exhibits of photographs, arts, and 
crafts. 

Many other channels are constantly explored to 
extend American learning to foreign institutions. 
For instance, part of the sums paid annually by the 
Republic of Finland on the debt incurred in 1919 has 
been made available in recent years to provide 
American scientific and scholarly books, including 
books on American literature, for universities and 
research institutions in Finland. The Department 
of State transfers about $50,000 a year to the 
Agency, which in turn contracts with a private 
organization to purchase and ship the books to 
Finland. Representatives from the United States 
mission at Helsinki in cooperation with the Finnish 
Council of Scientific Libraries initially selected 36 
institutions of higher learning or advanced research 
to be recipients of these books. Nearly 13,500 books 
and 8,000 periodicals were shipped to Finland in 
1955. 
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Under the provisions of the India wheat loan 
program, the Agency provides personnel and facili- 
ties for the Department of State to send books and 
laboratory equipment to Indian institutions of 
higher learning. The India Emergency Food Act of 
1951 provided that the first $5 million paid by India 
as interest would be placed in a special fund for these 
and other educational purposes. To date, 31 
academic institutions in India have received Ameri- 
can books under this program. During the first 
year of the program, 1954-55, some 32,000 books and 
periodicals were supplied at a cost of $231,275. In 
addition, 25 Indian educational institutions received 
laboratory and technical equipment at a cost of 
$411,275. Books on modern pathology have also 
been sent through the latter program to 5 designated 
Indian institutions. 


Use of Overseas Libraries 


The overseas libraries, or information centers as 
they are often called, of the U. S. Information 
Agency have been used with increasing frequency by 
scholars, writers, university professors, and lec- 
turers. They are of immense value to advanced 
students dealing with the history, government, art, 
science, literature, and technical development of the 
United States and with the relations of the United 
States with foreign countries. This value has been 
particularly great when the libraries are located in 
university cities such as London, Heidelberg, 
Munich, and Tokyo. The cultural officers and 
librarians have kept in constant contact with leading 
scholars and other intellectuals and encouraged their 
use of the library facilities. 

The book collections in the 160 libraries in 67 
countries have been greatly enriched in special 
subject fields as specific needs have become known. 
American exchange professors, Fulbright grantees, 
and foreign recipients of grants to study in America 
have made recommendations in the fields of their 
specialization. Librarians in the host countries use 
the libraries as major sources in compiling lists of 
materials to be bought by local university, special, 
and technical libraries. Voluminous correspondence 
about loans of collections of books is carried on in 
many of the overseas library centers with university 
librarians and foreign scholars. Wherever they are 
located abroad, the libraries have been maintained as 
models of open-shelf book collections available to the 
public for reference and borrowing. In many 
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countries they have immeasurably strengthened 
facilities for advanced learning and have stimulated 
understanding and use of American educational 
practices. 


Translations 


Translation of American books into many lan- 
guages through the programsof the U.S. Information 
Agency has made American materials more readily 
available in foreign institutions. Since July 1, 1950, 
more than 26 million copies of 2,700 editions, repre- 
senting 46 languages, have been issued by local 
publishers abroad in cooperation with the informa- 
tion program. In the fiscal year 1955, 690 editions 
were translated and published as a result of expres- 
sions of interest in them by overseas outlets. Like- 
wise, an extensive program of English teaching has 
brought American cultural interests closer to 


students and intellectual leaders in foreign institu- | 


tions. In 56 binational centers—cultural insti- 
tutions operated independently by local boards and 
cooperating with the U. S. Information Agency— 
52,000 students were enrolled during the past year 
in English classes. 


Combination of Efforts 


In the growing experience of the U. S. Information 
Service abroad, one lesson has been well learned: a 
combination of efforts produces the best results. 
In Pakistan, for instance, it was the presentation of 
reference materials on American history, the availa- 
bility of teachers of history with an American 
educational background, and personal contacts by 
USIS personnel and visiting faculty members from 
Washington State College that led to the introduc- 
tion of American history as a required thesis course 
in the University of the Punjab and in the Central 
Training College for Teachers at Lahore. Courses 
in American literature have been introduced in the 
curriculums of Pakistani institutions, and in some 
cases American professors have been requested to 
teach them. 

The cultural officer appears not only before 
students and faculties of the colleges, universities, 
binational institutes, and teachers’ institutes in the 
immediate community of the diplomatic post where 
he is assigned, but also before those of institutions of 
higher education throughout the area. In some 
countries this area is large, and careful scheduling is 
necessary to enable him and his assistants to keep in 
touch with all the educational institutions. Cul- 
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tural officers frequently are assisted by American 
scholars who may be in the area under Fulbright 
assignments, foundation grants, and on private 
research. The officers help these scholars to meet 
foreign colleagues, to visit local institutions empha- 
sizing special fields of study, and to gain access to 
basic documents and research materials. The 
scholars, in turn, lecture in colleges, universities, and 
before professional associations. In India a well 
planned “university contact program” has been 
initiated, by which the cultural officer arranges for 
American professors and research workers to talk to 
college groups. The schedule makes it possible to 
insure continuing American contact through visits 
and lectures. These contacts, sometimes in in- 
accessible places, have often resulted in an exchange 
of ideas which continues after the American returns 
to his own institution in the United States. 


American Paintings 


Exhibitions of original American paintings and 
well-selected replicas have been sent abroad in 
increasing numbers. Although the original paint- 
ings, such as those in the: collection from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, have been 
exhibited chiefly in foreign museums, members of 
the various education ministries, university pro- 
fessors and students, art teachers, scholars, and 
critics have attended these exhibits in large numbers 
at the invitation of the cultural officers. In some 
instances curator-lecturers accompany exhibits, while 
in others cultural officers or local art experts lecture 
on the collections. Three large collections of master- 
pieces from American college and _ university 
museums are being sent abroad at present to illus- 
trate the high quality of fine arts which have been 
collected by American academic institutions for 
teaching purposes. They are sent primarily for 
circulation in university centers. 

The overseas reception of more than 200 sets of 45 
excellent reproductions of American paintings has 
been enthusiastic not only in information centers 
but in museums, universities, and other institutions 
of higher learning. In many instances, pieces from 
these collections have been presented to the institu- 
tions as gifts. In many overseas libraries collections 
of representative color slides have been built up for 
loan purposes. 


Professional Cooperation 


Frequently the American cultural officer’s formal 
relations with the rectors, chancellors, deans, and 
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members of the faculty council develop into friendly 


professional cooperation. Particularly in periods of 
educational development abroad, the American 
cultural officers have been of assistance to foreign 
colleagues, calling their attention to specific examples 
of American college education which, with variations, 
solve local educational problems. 

Lectures by cultural affairs officers have often led 
to invitations to the U. S. Information Service to 
arrange a series of lectures on some aspect of 
American society of special interest to the local 
group. In Spain, institutes on American civiliza- 
tion, organized by the cultural officer, have led to 
increased reading about America. Exchanges of 
scholarly publications and letters between individual 
scholars and institutions in America and Spain have 
grown out of these institutes. 

In Italy, for example, the work of cultural officers 
has gradually increased interest in America’s 
intellectual and social contributions. This interest 
has resulted in a number of universities establishing 
courses in American studies. The U. S. Information 
Service libraries in Italy have improved their collec- 
tions so that appropriate American publications 
may be lent, and in some cases given, to the interested 
university centers. 


Drama and Music 


The cultural officer, in his contact with professors 
and students, sometimes finds that their reading of 
American literature stimulates an active interest in 
the works of the American theater. With the help 
of the American cultural officer, for instance, a 
theatrical group from the Cosmos Theater of 
Vienna was encouraged to build a repertory of 
American plays, which it presented in provincial 
and university cities throughout Austria. 

American music is relatively unknown in some 
areas abroad, and cultural officers have found that 
contacts with schools of music, music critics, informal 
choral and chamber groups, as well as organized 
orchestras, have resulted in an increase in the playing 
of American compositions and a growing appreciation 
of American music. Particularly among young 
people in colleges, American musical expression is 
becoming better known. Concerts of recorded 
American music are included in the cultural pro- 
grams of many of the Agency’s posts abroad. So 
widespread was the local interest in American music 
at a South Asian port that records for programs were 
borrowed by educational groups and recordings of 
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American compositions were issued by commercial 
companies. Cultural officers have arranged for 
directors of college orchestras to rent scores of 
American compositions so that local overseas groups 
may include examples of America’s music. 

In the projection abroad of aspects of the American 
image, the American cultural affairs officer fills an 
important function in his representation of American 
educational and scholarly interests. His friendly, 
intelligent interest in the intellectual affairs of the 
country to which he is assigned plays an important 
part in increasing mutual understanding. 





Columbia Study of M. A. and Ph. D. 
Records 


Tue CotumsBia graduate student will undergo 


comprehensive scrutiny this month for the first time . 


as research into his origins and academic habits gets 
under way. It is from the academic records of the 
graduate faculties’ past candidates for the master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy degrees that data for 
the study will be obtained. 

To be supported by a $15,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, the study 
is prompted partly by the educational world’s 
urgent need to know whether there will be a sufficient 
number of adequately trained college teachers, who 
are among the products of the graduate schools, to 
deal with the long-anticipated “bulge” in under- 
graduate enrollments. The bulge, already felt in 
some areas, is due to hit colleges throughout the 
Nation in 1958, the year when the first bumper crop 
of post-depression babies will reach college age. 

Among the data which the researchers will tran- 
scribe from the record cards will be the students’ 
home State, alma mater, age upon receiving degree, 
status as full-time or part-time student, and whether 
the graduate schooling was continuous. From this 
information they hope to learn the facts, deficiencies, 
and possibilities of graduate education and to con- 
struct a sound basis for administrative decisions on 
such significant matters as the desirability of ac- 
celeration at the graduate level, whether the sub- 
sidized student completes his studies sooner than 
the one who must “go it alone,” and the value of the 
often-deprecated doctoral dissertation and of the in- 
tensive specialization which is required to produce it. 
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The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School: Summary of 
Activities for Higher Education 


THE PREsIDENT’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School is preparing an interim report to 
the President which it expects to complete before 
jts next meeting scheduled for December 7. 

The report includes preliminary conclusions 
reached by the committee and the findings of sub- 
committee studies which were conducted throughout 
the summer. The studies cover four major prob- 
lems: The demand for post-high school education 
now and in the next 10 to 15 years; the resources to 
meet the demand; the proposals for modification 
and improvement of education beyond the high 
school; and Federal relationships to post-high school 
education. Having delivered the reports at the 
fifth meeting of the committee, held in Washington, 
D. C., on October 5, the subcommittees were dis- 
charged. At the next meeting, new subcommittees 
will be formed to study further certain problems 
which the original subcommittees had emphasized 
in their reports. 

Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., recently appointed executive 
director of the committee, who is on temporary leave 
from the University of Kentucky where he is provost 
and dean of the College of Law, announced at the 
October 5 meeting that the workshops had been 
organized for the committee and were to be held as 
follows: Boston, November 8, organized by Mrs. 
Charles Kerby-Miller, dean of Radcliffe College; 
New York, October 19, by Carroll V. Newsom, 
president of New York University; Atlanta, October 
22, by Robert C. Anderson, associate director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board; Chicago, 
October 21-22, by B. L. Dodds, dean of the College 
of Education, University of Illinois; and San Fran- 
cisco, October 24-25, by Harold L. Enarson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education. The Carnegie Corporation 
made grants to finance each of the workshops. 

The workshops, which were held as scheduled, 
considered such questions as the agenda for the 
regional conferences, where and when they should be 
held, the resources available in each region which 
can be utilized in organizing the conferences, and 
who should be invited. About 30 persons attended 
each of the workshops, representing a wide variety 
of post-high school associations, institutions, and 
citizens groups. Mr. Stahr attended each work- 
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shop and explained the purposes and program of the 
President’s Committee. A number of the committee 
members also attended the workshop held in their 
particular region. 

At the October 5, meeting, Devereux C. Josephs, 
committee chairman, announced the appointment 
by the President of five new members of the com- 
mittee since its last meeting. They are J. Broward 
Culpepper, executive secretary of the board of con- 
trol, Florida University System; A. Hollis Edens, 
president of Duke University; Edgar B. Stern, 
trustee of Tulane University; Albert F. Arnason, 
commissioner of the North Dakota Board of Higher 
Education; and S. M. Brownell, superintendent of 
schools in Detroit. Mr. Josephs also announced 
the resignation of Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, because of 
illness. 





New Legal Status for Rutgers 


By an act of the New Jersey State Legislature, 
approved June 1, 1956, Rutgers University became 
“Rutgers, The State University,” effective September 
1, 1956. The act also reorganized the present 
board of trustees and created a board of governors 
to have general supervision over and conduct of 
the university. 

The new board of trustees consists of 33 members 
and 2 ex officio members (the State commissioner 
of education and the president of the university). 
The trustees will act in an overall advisory capacity; 
control properties, funds, and trusts and make 
available to the board of governors the incomes 
from such properties; and have sole authority over 
investment of funds under their control. 

The board of governors will consist of 11 voting 
members and 2 ex officio members (the State com- 
missioner of education and the president of the 
university). Of the voting members, 6 will be 
appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the State senate, and 5 elected by the 
trustees from among their own members. Among 
other powers and duties, the board of governors 
will determine policies, study educational and 
financial needs and direct and control the expendi- 
tures of the university. If will also have power to 
elect, appoint, remove, promote, or transfer all 
personnel and fix their salaries, and authorize any 
new educational department or school which re- 
quires an additional expenditure of money. 
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Action of National Commission on 
Accrediting 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the National 
Commission on Accrediting adopted, on October 
10, 1956, the following resolution regarding the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education: 


In accordance with the authority and instructions granted to it 
by the National Commission on Accrediting at its annual meeting 
on March 3, 1956, the Executive Committee hereby recognizes 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education as 
the national accrediting agency for teacher education and adds it 
to the approved list of recognized accrediting agencies. 


This action is taken on the basis of the following understanding: 
(1) that NCATE and each of its five constituent mem- 
bers has approved a change of structure of that agency 
whereby a majority of the representatives of the Council 

will be from colleges or universities preparing teachers; 

(2) that, in the immediate future, the 19 representatives 
on the Council of NCATE shall be selected by the follow- 
ing organizations: 7, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; 1, Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers; 1, National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; 6, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards (NEA); 
1, National School Boards Association; 3, method described 
in 4 below and created by the National Commission on 
Accrediting; 

(3) that the representatives of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education shall continue to be 
selected in such a manner as to provide broad representa- 
tion of the institutions preparing teachers; 

(4) that in accordance with the request of NCATE the 
National Commission on Accrediting shall form a com- 
mittee and ask the chairmen of the commissions on colleges 
and universities of each of the six regional associations to 
serve as individuals on this ad hoc committee whose pur- 
pose shall be the selection of 3 representatives to serve 
terms of not more than three years on the Council of 
NCATE; which representatives together with the 7 repre- 
sentatives of AACTE will comprise a majority on the 
Council and will represent all types of colleges and uni- 
versities preparing teachers; (Similar ad hoc committees 
shall be appointed as needed.) 

(5) that this new structure will be fully operative by 
June 1, 1957; 

(6) that NCATE will take the proper steps toward estab- 
lishing as early as possible a basis for close cooperation 
with each of the six regional associations in accordance 
with the practices of accrediting established in each 
regional association; and 

(7) that the structure, basis of financial support and 
other factors will be reviewed jointly by NCATE and 
NCA by 1960.” 


The following regional and professional accredit- 
ing associations were recognized by the National 
Commission on Accrediting, as of October 10, 1956: 
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Regional Accrediting Associations: Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools; Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and Western 
College Association. 


Professional Associations: American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business; American Bar Asso- 
ciation; American Chemical Society; American 
Council on Education for Journalism; American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education; American 
Denta! Association; American Library Association; 
American Optometric Association; American Psy- 
chological Association; American Public Health 
Association; American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion; Association of American Law Schools; Council 
on Social Work Education; Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development; Liaison Committee on 
Medical Education; National Architectural Accredit- 
ing Board; National Association of Schools of 
Design; National Association of Schools of Music; 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education; National League for Nursing, Inc.; and 
Society of American Foresters. 





National Science Foundation Fellowships 
for 1957-58 


Tue NaTIonat Science Founpation has announced 
that applications are now being accepted for ad- 
vanced study and research in the natural sciences in 
three fellowship programs: A predoctoral fellowship 
program for college seniors and graduate science 
students, a postdoctoral fellowship program for 
scientists who have already received the doctoral 
degree, and a senior postdoctoral fellowship program 
for candidates who have held the science doctorate 
for a minimum of 5 years and have demonstrated 
unusual ability and special aptitude for productive 
scholarship in the sciences. The Foundation plans 
to make approximately 1,000 awards. 

Stipends for National Science Foundation fellow- 
ships range with the academic status of the fellows 
from $1,600 for entering graduate students to 
$10,000 for senior postdoctoral fellows. Closing 
dates for receipt of applications for postdoctoral, 
graduate, and senior postdoctoral fellowships are 
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December 24, 1956, and January 7 and 14, 1957, 
respectively. Applications for the senior postdoc- 
toral program may be obtained from the Division of 
Scientific Personnel and Education Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. Applications for the 
1957-58 National Science Foundation graduate and 
regular postdoctoral fellowship program may be 
obtained from the Fellowship Office, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW., Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Economics and Business Administration 
Fellowships 


A PROGRAM to increase the number of college and 
university teachers of economics and business ad- 
ministration and to encourage research in these 
fields was announced recently by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Under an appropriation of $570,000, 94 
fellowships have been awarded to graduate students 
and teachers for work at 35 American universities 
for the 1956-57 academic year. The awards fall 
into 3 categories: predoctoral fellowships, disserta- 
tion fellowships, and faculty research fellowships. 





In the article entitled “‘Legislation in the 
Eighty-fourth Congress of Interest to Higher 
Education,” in the September 1956, issue of 
Higher Education, p. 8-12, the following sen- 
tence was inadvertently omitted from the end 
of paragraph 3, on page 11, which discusses bills 
relating to assistance to medical and dental 
school construction: “A comparable bill au- 
thorizing a 5-year program of $250 million in 
the aggregate for the construction of medical 
and dental research and teaching facilities was 
introduced with Administration sponsorship as 
S. 3252 (Purtell and others) and H. R. 9013 
(Priest) and H. R. 9014 (Wolverton).” 

A related measure, S. 849 (Hill and Bridges), 
which became Public Law 835, provides tor a 
3-year $90 million program of “grants-in-aid 
for the construction of facilities for research in 
the sciences related to health.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Education for National Survival: A handbook on 
Civil Defense for Schools, by Civil Defense Education 
Project. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 88p. 65 cents. 


School Property Insurance: Experiences at State 
Level, by N. E. Viles, Sr. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 
6lp. 25 cents. (Bulletin 1956, No. 7.) 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year ended June 30, 1955, by Neva A. Carlson and 
Others. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 83p. 35 cents. 
(Bulletin No. 10.) 


Teaching About the United Nations in United States 
Educational Institutions, January 1, 1952 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, by Fredrika M. Tandler. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 40p. 25 cents. 


The Secondary School Plant: An Approach for 
Planning Functional Facilities, by James L. Taylor, 
under the direction of Ray L.Hamon. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 60p. 35 cents. (Special Publication No. 5.) 


Federal Funds for Education 1954-55 and 1955-56, 
by Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and 
Edna D. Booher. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 163p. 
60 cents. 


Technological Advances and Skilled Manpower 
Implications for Trade and Industrial Education: 
An Annotated Selected Bibliography. Washington 
25, D. C., 1956. Processed. 43 p. (Misc. 3509.) 
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From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Support for Science Students in Higher 
Education, 1954, by National Science Foundation. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. Paper, 33p. 30 cents. 


NonGoverment Publications 


Encouraging Scientific Talent: A study of Ameri- 
ca’s able students who are lost to college and ways 
of attracting them to college and science careers, by 
Charles C. Cole, Jr. New York, N. Y., College Ex- 
amination Board, 1956. Paper, 259 p. $3.50. 


Reports a survey and research project which combined a critical 
review of the existing literature on the subject with a nationwide 
study of high-school students and their plans. Presents a defini- 
tion of the sciences and the characteristics of scientists, describes 
the ways in which scientific ability may be identified, indicates 
the present and future need for engineers and scientists and the 
large numbers of potential scientists and engineers who for various 
reasons do not attend college. 


Educational Exchanges: Aspects of the American 
Experience. Report of a Conference sponsored by 
the Committee on International Exchange of Persons 
of the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Princeton, N. J., December 2-4, 1954. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1956. 74 p. 


Meeting Ohio’s Needs in Higher Education: Report 
of a Preliminary Survey for the Committee on the 
Expanding Student Population, Appointed by the 
Ohio College Association, John Dale Russell, Direc- 
tor of the Study. College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, 
The Ohio College Association, 1956. Paper, 120 p. 
$1. 


Open Doors, A Report on five surveys: foreign stu- 
dents, foreign doctors, foreign faculty members in the 
United States, United States students, United States 
faculty members abroad. New York 21, N. Y., 
Institute of International Education, 1956. Paper, 
45 p. 
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Southern Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers: Proceedings, 28th Annual Meeting, 
Memphis, Tenn., April 12-14, 1956. Atlanta, Ga., 
C. O. Emmerich, Emory University. Paper, 201 p. 


The National Association of State Universities in 
the United States of America, Regular Annual Meet- 
ing, New York, N. Y., May 7-8, 1956: Transactions 
and Proceedings, vol. LIV, 1956, Charles P. McCurdy, 
Jr., editor. 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. Paper, 138 p. 
$1. 


Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1954-55. New York 17, N. Y., Council For 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 1956. 47 p. 
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